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CHAPTER FOUR 


Sun City, Arizona: 
New Town for Old Folks 


Sun City, Arizona, opened for business on January 1, 

1960, a new town for a new decade. On the surface the subdivision 
may have resembled a young Levittown—a flat, uninspiring tract offer- 
ing modest, mass-produced houses. But at least three features of this 
community on the outskirts of Phoenix set it apart from other Ameri- 
can suburbs. First, it promised a fairly familiar landscape, as green and 
well-maintained as suburbs in other parts of the country, but it did so 
in the middle of a desert. Second, the builder of Sun City, the Del E. 
Webb Corporation of Phoenix, intended to attract residents not pri- 
marily from the nearby metropolis but from cities and towns across the 
nation. Third, in contrast to Levittowns, Sun City had from the outset 
a conscious thematic orientation. The developer designed it exclusively 
for the elderly, a small fraction of the home-buying public, and assured 
prospective residents that the town would provide them with “Active 
Retirement” as a new “Way-of-Life.” Each of these three distinguishing 
features—the desert location, the intended market, the thematic ori- 

entation—marked Sun City as a distinctly western development. 

Sun City was not the earliest retirement community in the United 


States, but it was the first to capture widespread attention and the first 4 
of its kind, “a new town for retirement” that was largely self-contained | 
and isolated from its neighbors.! Sun City became the largest and best- 
known retirement community in the country. By 1980 its population 4 
topped 45,000, its size approached 9,000 acres, and its developer had j 
started another town for retirees called Sun City West right next door 
Sun City had not only succeeded in financial terms but also seemed to 
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address pressing concerns about the rapidly growing population of se- 
nior citizens. Observers generally agreed that its residents seemed hap- 
pier and healthier than the average elderly American, in part because 
the community gave them a heightened sense of independence and con- 
trol over their destinies. The town apparently lived up to the develop- 
er’s claim that retirees in Sun City could “partake in the joy of living 
on their own terms”? 

The effort of elderly people to protect their autonomy by retiring to 
Sun City paralleled very closely the attempt by Westerners as a whole 
in the mid-twentieth century to take life more “on their own terms” by 
moving to and remaining in an urban region perceived as more suitable 
for them than the East. Retirees, of course, were by no means average 
Westerners. The populace of the region, especially most newcomers, 
was by and large youthful. Migrants to Sun City tended to be relatively 
affluent, by comparison to the average person in the region. And unlike 
younger adults, the elderly no longer concerned themselves much with 
raising children, supporting local schools, or commuting to work. 
Above all else, they wanted amenities (see Figure 23). Their stage of 
life gave them a singular perspective on urban living. 

Nonetheless, Sun City illustrated the pursuit by Westerners of a spe- 
cial spatial relationship to the metropolis that conformed.to the orien- 
tations of both regional and national culture. The Arizona retirement 
town did for residential housing what Stanford Industrial Park did for 
high-tech industry and what Disneyland did for family recreation. It 
provided a model for a spotless, pacesetting, thematically organized 
cityscape that surpassed eastern conventions and fulfilled some West- 
emers’ expectations of an enriched urban environment. 

Sun City exemplified the planned-community response to the chaos 
of rapid urban expansion. Its careful design contrasted with the per- 
ceived inability of planning in metropolitan Phoenix to keep pace with 
growth. Like other planned communities in the West, urban design in 
Sun City evolved from the vision of a private developer and from the 
preferences of buyers as revealed by market research. The result was a 
community that held itself rather aloof, an attitude that hardly made 
the people of Sun City model citizens in the eyes of the rest of Phoenix. 
Yet comprehensive planning did make the new town itself sufficiently 
impressive to become a prototype both for other American retirement 
communities and for additional subdivisions in the Phoenix area. Al- 
though Sun City was an exceptional community, it was a highly influ- 
ential one. 

Sun City perhaps exerted a disproportionately strong influence on 
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Figure 23. Del E. Webb presented Sun City as more than another 
construction project. It packaged numerous amenities into an 
instant and homogeneous community for the elderly. Undated 
photo courtesy of the Sun Cities Area Historical Society. 


the shaping of greater Phoenix because it had few rivals as a pattern for 
urban expansion. Growth in greater Phoenix took place so rapidly be- 
tween 1940 and 1970, and with so few controls, that people seemed 
eager to embrace any spatial pattern that appeared to offer a semblance 
of order on the landscape. 

The explosive growth of Phoenix during the mid-twentieth century 
stemmed from the same forces that were at work throughout the west- 
ern United States. Once known primarily for its cotton farms, Phoenix 
lagged behind Tucson in population through 1910. Then, by steadily 
shifting its economic focus from agriculture to commerce, it became 
Arizona’s leading urban center. Advances in technology and public re- 
lations furthered its aims. Improvements in transportation and air con- 
ditioning helped to make Phoenix more accessible and attractive to pro- 
spective residents and tourists, while boosters refashioned its image by 
calling the urban basin “The Valley of the Sun.” Growth consequently 
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proceeded at a pace that even the Great Depression hardly slowed. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 Phoenix’s population doubled, from 29,053 to 
65,414, and the city emerged as the Southwest’s most important oasis 
between El Paso and Los Angeles.3 

The outbreak of World War IT accelerated the expansion of Phoenix. 
By the end of 1942, three army bases and six air bases had been acti- 
vated in the vicinity, and by 1945 a number of defense plants had ar- 
rived, bolstering the town’s weak industrial base. Phoenix parlayed 
these federal investments into postwar dividends. With the onset of the 
cold war, Luke and Williams air force bases continued to thrive and to 
keep the attention of military contractors focused on the area. In 1948— 
49 the Motorola Corporation decided to open a new plant for defense 
electronics in the city, and it soon became a leading employer. The com- 
pany was initially attracted by the air bases, but it also praised in Phoe- 
nix the same things that tourists applauded. Motorola regarded the 
town’s amenities as valuable assets for attracting and keeping the well- 
educated employees it needed. Joined by such firms-as Sperry Rand, 
AiResearch, and Goodyear Aircraft, Motorola spearheaded the rise of 
a defense-oriented, high-technology economy in the area.* 

The development of industry in Phoenix underwrote a mid-century 
burst of growth. The population of Maricopa County (the Phoenix 
metropolitan area) ballooned from fewer than 200,000 in 1940 to al- 
most 1,000,000 in 1970. Most accounts portrayed the arriving popu- 
lation as basically middle-class and paid little attention to those mem- 
bers of the Spanish-speaking and black minorities who dwelled in the 
poorer sections of the city. In 1959 more than 90 percent of the local 
households owned at least one car, and more than 70 percent owned 
their own homes. Needless to say, many of the houses had been mass- 
produced by developers such as the Del E. Webb Corporation.’ The 
housing shortages created by rapid growth left little time for more tra- 
ditional modes of construction. 

Similarly, the urgency of expansion left no time for prudent planning 
of the city, not that much evidence exists that postwar Phoenix would 
have embraced careful design even if there had been time. Arizona 
made no substantial provisions for urban planning until the 1960s.° 
Furthermore, those officials charged with planning responsibilities de- 
voted more attention to facilitating growth than to managing it. Rather 
than devise strict land-use or zoning controls, city officials in Phoenix 
viewed as their chief task avoiding the fate of St. Louis and other cen- 
tral cities back east that had been “strangled” by the growth of sur- 
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rounding suburbs. Planning for Phoenix entailed a policy of aggres- 
sively annexing outlying tracts before they could throttle central city 
expansion. In the 1950s alone, the area of Phoenix proper multiplied 
eleven times, from 17.1 to 187.4 square miles, while the population 
increased “only” fourfold, from 106,818 to 429,170.” 

The territorial imperative of Phoenix had a profound impact on met- 
ropolitan form. It directed attention away from the central business 
district and toward the fringes of the urban area, and it encouraged a 
generally thin and uneven pattern of settlement. As late as January 1, 
1965, more than 40 percent of the land within city boundaries was 
classified as vacant, and agriculture occupied another 24 percent. Some 
of these acres were too rugged to accommodate any urban settlement, 
whereas others would soon be converted to “urban purposes.” In any 
case, their annexation by Phoenix had practically guaranteed a low- 
density cityscape. 

As a consequence, the population would develop an inordinate de- 
pendence on the automobile, to the detriment of public transportation. 
“You can get along without a car in Phoenix,” one booster allowed in 
1955, “but it’s a little like having only one leg”? The preponderance of 
autos, coupled with permissive zoning, led to extensive commercial 
strip development along major roadways, further heightening traffic 
congestion. The accepted antidote to this problematic pattern, of 
course, was not to revitalize downtown but, rather, to encourage 
development of outlying shopping centers that had ample off-street 
parking.?° 

As the preferred alternative to commercial strips and to downtown 
stores, the shopping center foreshadowed the impact of the planned 
community on the Phoenix cityscape. Both forms of land development 
were large-scale projects undertaken by a single builder. Both would 
generally be located.on vacant or agricultural lands at some distance 
from the central business district. Both would incorporate careful inter- 
nal design that was somehow to compensate for the insufficiency of 
external planning. Both would be encouraged by local leaders and plan- 
ning policy.!! In fact, shopping centers and packaged residential sub- 
divisions became integral to the appearance and organization of post- 
war Phoenix. 

Planned communities may have seemed a logical response to rapid 
urban expansion, but it was not initially clear that these subdivisions 
would be given over to the elderly. The people who migrated to Mari- 
copa County were comparatively youthful. The median age in the met- 
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 ropolitan area in 1960 (26.7 years) was about three years below the 
| national average (29.5) and about four years below the average for all 
American metropolitan areas (30.5).!2 

There was in 1960 little reason to expect that retirees would soon 
make up a considerable portion of the Arizona population, or that the 
elderly would have much impact on the cityscape of Phoenix. This my- 
opia was hardly limited to the Southwest. As a nation the United States 
hardly counted retirement among the new frontiers it proposed to ex- 
plore during the 1960s. Mid-twentieth-century Americans were just 
beginning to discover the phenomenon of retirement, and the elderly 
were just beginning to discover the Southwest as a place where they 
might spend their final years. 


Retirement in Postwar America 


There were few precedents for the emerging social pat- 
tern of retirement in the United States. Old age, of course, was hardly 
new, and the society had known elderly people who were generally 
healthy and financially independent. But there had never been so many 
of them before—a yirtually intact generation of well and active individ- 
uals with time and money to spend—and they had never comprised 
such a large portion of the American people. In 1900 those aged 65 
and over had accounted for about 4 percent of the population. By 1950 
they amounted to 8.1 percent, or 12 million souls; by 1980 America’s 
25.5 million senior citizens represented 11.3 percent of the popula- 
tion.}3 

: Improved health permitted the emergence of a generation of re- 
| tirees.* And at the same time that the aged came to have more years of 
Vi life, American society determined that their added time would not be 
‘ spent on the job. It designed policies to discourage the elderly from 
| continuing gainful employment in the economy, and it established pro- 
| grams to provide an increasingly adequate income that would take the 
| place of wages, salaries, or public assistance.!5 The Social Security Act 
| of 1935 anchored a system of growing financial support for seniors 
_ while encouraging the belief that sixty-five-year-olds had a right to re- 
a tire. This piece of New Deal legislation began to have widespread influ- 
ence among the elderly after 1950, and by the 1970s it had helped to 
| eliminate the worst of the poverty that had once been associated with 


aging.!© American retirees became more numerous, more prosperous, 
and more healthy throughout the postwar era. 

From one perspective, it could be argued that national policies 
| toward old age had succeeded in a rather negative fashion. They deter- 
le mined what the elderly ideally should mot do—work, starve, or 
sicken—but they had little to say about how the elderly might other- 
wise spend their lives. Americans seemed quite prepared in 1960 to 
make retirees a more vital part of the society, but had little idea what 
role or function the elderly might serve now that they were less integral 
to economic production. The aging population no longer dreaded re- 
tirement as years of unremitting dependency, but they did express am- 
bivalence, and even resistance, toward retirement, in large part because 
the idea seemed so ill-defined.” 

Lest retirement come to connote social uselessness, a number of ob- 
servers attempted to give shape to that phase of life. Some urged that 
senior citizens must hold positions of responsibility in the society. Oth- 
i ers viewed purposeful leisure as the natural substitute for work as the 
central theme of elderly lives. The example of retirees might prove in- 
valuable to a society that expected to spend more and more time away 
from the job, wrote one student of leisure: the elderly could show the 
rest of the country how to “replace work as the main source of meaning 
in life.” !8 The implication was that the elderly could be useful by being 
“aseless.” 

Most Americans, including the aged themselves, remained unpre- 
pared to make leisure “the moral equivalent of work.”!° They generally 
agreed that adults ought not to work after a certain age, but they hesi- 
tated to recognize leisure as a legitimate alternative. This uncertainty 
resulted in the peculiar tendency to-see retirement as a kind of job, an 
activity at which people should toil. Robert K. Merton, for example, 
complained in 1958 that the elderly were not productive or efficient 
enough as consumers of leisure because they were so “highly disorga- 
nized. And without a framework for guiding their activities they waste 
a deplorable amount of time.”?° 

Whether or not society had prepared the way, retirees now had to 
look upon leisure time in new ways. This reevaluation added to the 
number of factors that distinguished life prior to retirement from life 
afterward and that increasingly set elders apart from the rest of society. 
These accumulating distinctions may have encouraged a few older 
Americans to think that a change in residence ought to accompany the 
other changes taking place in their lives.?? 

Migration by the elderly constituted another relatively unexplored 
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frontier. Americans have long had a reputation as a restless and mobile 
people, and nowhere more so than in successive Wests. However, in the 
later twentieth century the elderly were the segment of the population 
least likely to move. During the 1950s and 1960s, 7 to 8 percent of 
people aged sixty-five and over changed residences annually, a rate 
about half that of the general population. And few of those aged who 
did move went to another county or state; the elderly were also less 
likely to migrate long distances.?? These tendencies produced a pattern 
that demographers termed “aging in place.” Certain neighborhoods 
(particularly those in rural areas and central cities, and those with older 
housing stock) tended to acquire concentrations of the elderly as the 
aged remained while the younger population left.?% 

The concept of aging in place helped to explain aggregations of sta- 
tionary elderly in northeastern and north central states. By the 1970s 
and 1980s, however, clusters of retirees had begun to appear in south- 
ern and western states; a small but growing stream of elderly had de- 
cided to age in another, warmer place.?4 These mobile retirees tended 
to be healthier and wealthier than those who aged in place; they had 
more likely moved recently before retiring, and many had vacationed 
in or near the area to which they chose to relocate. Unlike more youth- 
ful migrants, the elderly found lowered costs of living a strong induce- 
ment to move to the South or the West.?5 

The movement of retirees thus bore an imperfect resemblance to the 
general postwar migration in the same directions. Whereas California 
garnered the lion’s share of the overall migration to the Sunbelt, Florida 
attracted more retirees than any other state. It and the other states along 
the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf Coast mostly recruited their aged new- 
comers from east of the Mississippi River. Elderly migrants beginning 
from points on the other side of the great river generally headed toward 
the Southwest, the Northwest, and parts of Colorado, feeding western 
clusters of retirees.? 

Those who hoped to spend their final years in the West followed in 
the footsteps of earlier generations of health-seekers. Even more than 
non-elderly migrants to the region during the postwar era, they moved 
in pursuit of a better environment, particularly one with the pleasing 
climate and plentiful cultural amenities desired in a leisure-oriented life- 
style.2” Also more than other migrants to the West, the elderly sought 
a manageable setting, not too distant from urban conveniences and fa- 
cilities, as their place of residence. This combination of goals encour- 
aged the rise of age-segregated communities in the United States. 

Communities given over to the elderly took several forms. In certain 
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neighborhoods “residential inertia” resulted in unplanned segregation 
as older houscholds stayed behind while younger families moved 
away.28 Failing health contributed to additional segregation in nursing 
homes and continuing-care retirement centers. Other types of age- 
segregated housing emerged more by design. Developers of “retire- 
ment subdivisions” marketed housing especially, but not exclusively, to 
the elderly. “Retirement villages” placed the elderly distinctly apart 
from other households, but were not laid out as self-contained com- 
munities. “Retirement new towns.” pioneered by Sun City, represented 
the ultimate in residential segregation by age. Planned from the ground 
up for the retired, and marketed exclusively to people aged fifty or 
older, they intentionally kept their distance from “mixed” neighbor- 
hoods. They also aimed for self-sufficiency by providing business dis- 
tricts and cultural amenities within their borders.?° Residents of a re- 
tirement new town never needed to leave their special community or 
have much contact with the “integrated” population outside. The 
choice of virtually complete segregation was within their grasp. 

Retirement new towns did not directly touch the lives of many in- 
dividuals. Rough estimates of the distribution of the elderly during the 
1970s suggested that only 9 or 10 percent of people aged sixty-five and 
over resided in age-segregated housing, and that of that fraction per- 
haps only half dwelled in retirement communities designed solely for 
older people.3° New towns accounted for about 1 percent of all com- 
munities built for retirees, but being substantially larger than the other 
kinds they housed by 1980 perhaps 30 percent of the population of all 
forms of retirement communities.# 

New towns for retirees thus housed no more than 1 to 2 percent of 
the elderly in American society. The vast majority of senior citizens did 
not wish to migrate, and even for most who did they were simply too 
expensive. In the carly 1970s it cost a couple $8,000 annually to reside 
in the average planned retirement community, whereas the median an- 
nual income for elderly couples stood at $5,500.32 The planning and 
amenities that characterized retirement new towns generally priced 
them out of reach for most of the elderly. 

Although new towns for retirees hardly typified housing for the 
aged, for two reasons they acquired a significance far out of proportion 
to their population. First, the earliest, largest, and best-known retire- 
ment communities were concentrated in western metropolitan areas 
and numbered among the many cultural exports being shipped toward 
the Atlantic seaboard. Sun City ranked first in size and longevity among 
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all new towns for the retired and attracted millions of tourists, leading 
Arizonans to compare it to the Grand Canyon as one of the wonders 
of their state. But California actually had many more retirees, as well as 
more retirement communities, giving the region its numerical lead in 
special environments designed for the aged. A 1976 survey indicated 
that the West had both more retirement communities of all kinds (699, 
or 29.8 percent of the national total) and more residents of retirement 
communities (346,361, or 37.8 percent of the national total) than any 
other region.33 

Although initially more inclined toward conventional housing for 
the elderly, the East eventually acquired its own retirement communi- 
ties. Many were built by developers who had first tested the concept on 
the Pacific coast. Ross W. Cortese first opened Leisure World retirement 
new towns in Seal Beach, Laguna Hills, and Walnut Creek, California, 
during the early 1960s, and then built the next two in Maryland and 
New Jersey.** The planned development for retirees, and especially the 
retirement new town, was identified as a. western method of providing 
for the elderly. As with other California cretions, people interpreted it 
as the trend of the future, thereby assigning it more signi.cance than 
its population warranted. 

Retirement new towns received a good deal of attention for a second 
reason. As a dramatic and purposeful form of voluntary segregation, 
they became the focus of considerable controversy over the value of 
isolating the elderly from the rest of the population. This debate was 
taken up in particular by the growing ranks of gerontologists as they 
developed and tested theories about the process of aging and the wel- 
fare of retirees. As a result, towns such as Sun City became one place 
to look for definitions of what retirement ought to mean in American 
society. 

Opponents of segregated housing for the aged regarded retirement 
communities as unnatural, uncaring, and unhealthy. They agreed with 
the conventional wisdom, embodied in European practice during the 
1950s, that the elderly ought to remain fully integrated with the rest of 
society, and they condemned Sun City and its ilk as destructive of the 
self-esteem and well-being of older people. Lewis Mumford summa- 
rized the sentiment by characterizing life in retirement communities as 
“progressively meaningless and empty.” He suggested that segregated 
housing flourished because younger people found it a convenient way 
to dispose of the unwanted or unloved elderly.3° Others viewed retirees’ 
decision to relocate in a homogeneous setting as the equivalent of 
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“withdrawal or retreatism,” likely to encourage a shallow, hedonistic, 
and fundamentally unhappy life. Finally, critics argued that retirement 
communities generally did not deliver the happiness or security they 
promised.%” 

The objections raised by opponents of age-segregated housing, al- 
though important, tended to underestimate the benefits of segregation 
for the aged and to idealize the conventional retirement setting. Mere 
proximity to younger people did not necessarily lead to extensive con- 
tact between generations. Indeed, there was some evidence that the el- 
derly may have felt more isolated in “integrated” settings than in seg- 
regated ones, because they felt inadequate and neglected among 
younger people.*8 

Criticism of age-segregated housing also overlooked some basic so- 
cial trends responsible for increasing the distance between generations. 
Age segregation in the postwar United States did not originate with 
the elderly. Young adults and their children were much more likely to 
migrate away from parents and grandparents than vice versa, and they 
increasingly moved into newly completed suburbs which attracted vir- 
tually no older people.?° Many neighborhoods across the country, such 
as singles communities, became more homogeneous in their genera- 
tional makeup. Similarly, there were fewer “mixed” households. 
Whether old or young, Americans increasingly came to consider two- 
generation households the norm. As a result, the proportion of people 
aged sixty-five and over who lived in a household with a child fell con- 
stantly, from around 60 percent in 1900 to 16 percent in 1950 and 9 
percent in 1970.*° 

Distance between generations did not necessarily indicate tension, 
although old and young doubtless found many points of disagreement. 
Rather, the elderly generally held that both they and their children 
would be happier if their lives were more separate. Senior Americans 
customarily voiced a desire not to interfere with or burden the lives of 
their children and grandchildren, and in return they expected little in- 
tervention by their children in their own lives. Owning their own 
houses and, for some, living in segregated communities satisfied a pref- 
erence for independence from other generations.*! Instead of contra- 
vening the fundamental values of the society, retirement communities 
may well have reinforced them, which would help to account for the 
proliferation of such communities after 1960. 

Segregated housing did more than meet the desire of the elderly for 
independence. By the 1970s and 1980s a clear majority of studies had 
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concluded that retirement communities constituted a more supportive 
and protective environment for the elderly; facilitated the transition 
from employment to retirement; allayed anxieties about crime, vio- 
lence, and change; and gave residents a greater sense of control over 
their destiny than they might have had elsewhere. Those who dwelled 
in retirement communities reportedly tended to live longer and to be 
happier. *” 

Students of age-segregated housing often included two cautions in 
their positive assessments. First, those who moved into retirement 
communities tended to start out with better health and more financial 
security than the average senior citizen, which no doubt helped to ex- 
plain their greater longevity-and higher morale. Second, retirement 
communities did not suit everybody psychologically, but those who 
might have been unhappy there naturally stayed away.*? Retirement 
communities succeeded, then, primarily for that rather small fraction of 
the aged who had the resources and the inclination to move into them. 

The communities’ success, however, could not be attributed entirely 
to the background characteristics of the residents; the towns themselves 
appeared to increase happiness. All caveats notwithstanding, places 
such as Sun City merited the praise they received. There was some truth 
to publicists’ claim that “in Sun City you find the happiest, friendliest 
people you ever met.” 


Packaging Paradise: 
The Beginning of Sun City 


During the late 1950s and early 1960s, the developer 
who created new towns for the elderly hardly perceived their benefits 
for the aged. The Del E. Webb Development Company (DEVCO), the 
subsidiary of the Del E. Webb Corporation that was responsible for 
building Sun City, was run primarily by men who had been builders 
rather than community planners, and at first it approached the retire- 
ment town as “one more construction project.” Del Webb had gotten 
his start as a contractor around the beginning of the Great Depression, 
and in the 1930s and 1940s his firm grew up with the city of Phoenix. 
During and after World War II, Webb’s company built large military 
installations in the West and undertook well-publicized civilian projects 
in Las Vegas, southern California, and New York City.** It also erected 
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numerous housing tracts in and around Phoenix. But it had no special 
experience in housing the aged. Like most other for-profit developers 
of retirement homes, DEVCO’s primary training came from building 
subdivisions for the general population. *° 
The Del E. Webb Corporation became interested in developing a 
retirement community when it decided in the mid-1950s that a sizable 
market could probably be found for age-segregated housing. The com- 
pany figured that the growing financial benefits received by retirees 
would increase their purchasing power substantially. It also guessed 
that, given the increasing number of aging tourists traveling to the 
Southwest for its climate, some retirees might like to buy homes near 
Phoenix.4” The amenities of Arizona had already begun to attract small 
numbers of the elderly, who settled in traditional neighborhoods as well 
as in trailer parks and apartment complexes set aside for retirees.48 A 
handful had also begun to experiment with a retirement village. 
During the later 1950s the Webb company learned from a national 
television show of the existence of Youngtown, Arizona, located about 
thirteen miles northwest of Phoenix. A realtor named Ben Schleifer had 
founded Youngtown in 1954 as a place where “people back east whose 
lives have been too much regulated can retire and do as they please-* 
He laid out a crude grid of gravel roads and marketed inexpensive 
houses to “low income” retirees and others over the age of fifty. Schlei- 
fer emphasized the economical nature of his town site because, like 
most people, he assumed. that the elderly could not afford very much. 
Perhaps in part because of this assumption, Youngtown never flour- 
ished. Schleifer promised features that would simulate “luxurious liv- 
ing” for residents, but he could not keep his word. And there were 
other reasons for dissatisfaction. Youngtown stood isolated on the Ari- 
zona desert, far removed from the stores and services of the larger me- 
tropolis. Moreover, the village had no deed restrictions, so those own- 
ers who decided to leave could sell their property to younger families.*? 
The example of Youngtown illustrated that, before 1960, the aver- 
age American retirement community was a crude affair. Many were run 
on a shoestring by nonprofit organizations, and private developers 
tended to offer unsophisticated subdivisions and trailer parks with few 
real facilities for leisure, business, or health care. In most, little had been 
done to customize the communities for the aged. Few actually insulated 
the elderly effectively from younger generations, and their architects 
had done little to differentiate the homes from more conventional tract 
housing, other than to reduce the size and the price.5° Not surprisingly, 
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as Del Webb’s associates studied retirement housing in Florida, Young- 
town, and elsewhere, they concluded that the conventional approach 
to building for the aged had produced “drab” and “depressing” places 
where residents had little to do. The company did decide, against the 
advice of experts, that a sufficient number of the elderly would respond 
positively to age-segregated communities, but it also realized that, in 
order to succeed on a large scale, the community it built had to differ 
substantially from previous efforts.5! 

The key to elevating Sun City above its predecessors was the willing- 
ness of the Del E. Webb Corporation to invest more resources than had 
ever been devoted to a private retirement community. By spending 
more money on design, construction, and marketing, DEVCO distin- 
guished Sun City markedly from other kinds of housing for the aged. 
The developer provided more planning, larger homes, greater publicity, 
and neater packaging. 

DEVCO simplified the business of buying a home. It served as ar- 
chitect, builder, landscape designer, local government, and salesman. 
Purchasers dealt with one well coordinated organization to buy an en- 
tire package all at once. Moreover, it was a finished package. Learning 
a lesson from Youngtown and other rétirement communities, DEVCO 
installed the amenities before it put Sun City on the market. Purchasers 
would see the golf courses, recreational facilities, and shopping centers 
before they decided to buy, rather than waiting for the developer to 
fulfill some vague promise after they had moved in. The presence of 
built-in amenities, which increased the price of homes, suggested an- 
other difference between Sun City and most other housing for the re- 

tired. DEVCO aimed at a slightly more affluent market than did 
Youngtown or any Sunbelt trailer park, raising the possibility that the 
elderly might not be as unprosperous as most people thought. Finally, 
with its greater resources DEVCO was able to provide a surer start for 
Sun City by launching a relentless advertising campaign.5? 

Few of Sun City’s special features were entirely new, but taken to- 
gether they added up to something altogether different from what had 
gone before. Sun City provided the elderly with an unprecedented de- 
gree of self-sufficiency and segregation by offering them a complete, 
predictable, and isolated landscape. This setting served as a stage for 
another distinctly new trait. To a much greater extent than its predeces- 
sors, Sun City was a thematically: organized landscape, a place that con- 
veyed, as well as any other magic kingdom, a bold and explicit message, 
in this case about the elderly. As publicists liked to say, it generated “a 
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new Way-of-Life” for Americans by redefining the idea of retirement. 
In the hands of DEVCO’s tireless sales force, Sun City clarified the 
meaning of a stage of life that had remained nebulous for most 
people—an accomplishment that doubtless increased Sun City’s pop- 
ularity. In both its implications and its size, Sun City seemed to repre- 
sent an unprecedented advance. 

Until 1960, the appearance of the lands on which the town was built 
belied the stature it would attain. The site chosen for Sun City was a 
cotton farm located right next to Youngtown, a dozen miles northwest 
of downtown Phoenix.*? A highway called Grand Avenue bisected the 
subdivision and connected it to the central business district of Phoenix. 
In mid-1959, the Webb corporation purchased the property from the 
Boswell Company, which had become interested in selling its holdings 
because decades of irrigation by artesian wells had lowered the desert 
water table to an unreliable level. A housing development required less 
water, however, than a farm. As a crop of new homes gradually replaced 
the fields of cotton, the water table steadily leveled off, even though 
Sun City relied on the same wells.5+ The sufficiency of artesian water 
did not initially help matters above ground, however; there the desert 
prevailed. And struggling little Youngtown, adjacent to where DEVCO 
would erect its first houses, did not offer much hope that builders could 
truly create an oasis in that setting. 

The Webb company paid such obstacles little heed. Setting an open- 
ing date of New Year’s Day, 1960, it laid out a golf course, recreation 
center, motel, and shopping district to show prospective buyers (see 
Figure 24). It also built the model homes from which purchasers would 
choose the style of their own residences. The response was immediate. 
Thousands showed up during the first long holiday weekend, creating 
traffic jams two miles long on the road from Phoenix. Around 250 
homes were sold in the first three days, and another 150 or so by the 
end of the first month. With orders in hand, DEVCO set about build- 
ing the first houses, and the “pioneers” began to move in during spring 
and summer. By the end of 1960 the company had sold 1,300 homes. 
After another year the town had a population of 4,580, and by the end 
of 1963 there were 7,500 people dwelling in roughly 3,600 houses and 
apartments.5§ 

Mass-production methods permitted rapid growth in the early years. 
The developer offered just five basic models of detached housing, which 
simplified and expedited the selection and construction of homes. At 
the same time, buyers chose from fifteen different exterior surfaces, en- 
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Figure 24. Planted amid cotton fields on the outskirts of metropolitan 
Phoenix in 1959, Sun City was laid out around a golf course that 
assured prospective buyers that the town, with its green grass, 
would stand apart from the surrounding desert. The fairways, 
along with the unfinished shopping center (upper left) and five 
completed model homes, helped to sell Sun City in the early 
years. Photo courtesy of the Sun Cities Area Historical Society. 


suring that the residences did not look too much alike. Charles Schrei- 
ber and Arthur Schreiber, the architects of the first year’s models, were 
no strangers to mass-produced housing. By 1960 more than 100,000 
homes had been constructed according to their plans. “We like to give 
the public what it wants,” one of the brothers explained, “and it seems 
to like what we give.” 5° 

The Webb organization wanted to build Sun City quickly, but it 
intended to build carefully. DEVCO permitted no land speculation in 
the new town. Buyers had to purchase houses as well as lots. This policy 
lent a cogency to the landscape missing in many Florida retirement 
subdivisions. Similarly, the developer did not permit sprawl] to get out 
of hand. It laid out the streets and homesites of one relatively small 
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neighborhood at a time, sold most of the lots, and then moved on to 
the next contiguous parcel. DEVCO’s strategy kept Sun City cohesive 
but slowed the pace at which homesites and golf courses supplanted 
fields of cotton and alfalfa. The agricultural pattern long continued to 
impinge upon the parcel; dust blew into two-foot drifts and cotton 
bugs swarmed the town.°” 

Despite such inconveniences, in its initial years Sun City prospered. 
Sales were brisk enough to encourage DEVCO to begin three more 
retirement new towns, in California and Florida, by 1962. In Arizona 
most residents expressed satisfaction with their purchases.5® The com- 
pany also had reason to be pleased with the residents, for Sun City 
attracted a stable and secure population. Because at least one member 
ofa household had to be at least fifty years old, and because there could 
be no resident children under the age of twenty, Sun City experienced 
few of the annoyances associated with youth. In addition, more than 
half of all early buyers paid cash for their homes. Both socially and 
financially, the population showed every indication of being “a real as- 
set to Arizona.” *? 

The prosperity of buyers in Sun City pleased DEVCO, which was 
largely in the business of selling houses. However, if the developer 
tended to view the town as just another construction project, it recog: 
nized at the same time that it could not market the subdivision in that 
fashion. DEVCO understood that retirees could buy homes virtually 
anywhere; its task was to persuade the elderly to move to Sun City. For 
this reason, it regularly insisted that homes were a “secondary” consid- 
eration for those deciding to buy. More than anything else, the devel- 
oper professed to sell “a Way of Life.”© And in the early years, before 
many people had experienced the Sun City way of life, DEVCO un- 
leashed its formidable marketing machinery to explain to prospective 
buyers exactly what living in Sun City would be like..By conveying the 
developer’s intentions and shaping the buyer’s expectations, publicists 
helped to invent Sun City. 

Optimism about the future ranked as the central theme of the pro- 
motional campaign for Sun City. The Arizona new town, like other 
magic lands, projected tremendous confidence that tomorrow would 
be better than today. It promised the elderly that they would spend the 
best years of their lives in Sun City, that they would find both greater 
individual fulfillment and a more supportive environment that would 
actually prolong life. All this happiness could be purchased at a reason- 
able price from people who sincerely cared about the problems of re- 
tirees.* 
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In order to promote Sun City as more than another housing devel- 
opment, the Webb corporation had to present itself as something other 
than a construction company. To that end it focused a great deal of 
publicity on Del E. Webb himself. As co-owner of the New York Yan- 
kees baseball team, Webb had already attained celebrity status by 1960, 
and DEVCO advertisements embellished him further. He became an 
idealist with an abiding concern for the problems of old age. His pub- 
licists claimed that Webb had realized in Sun City a lifelong, “never- 
diminishing dream” to assist the elderly in leading fuller, happier lives. 
As such, the town supposedly represented Del Webb’s greatest accom- 
plishment.® (Late in life, Webb himself cast doubt on this claim. When 
asked which achievements made him proudest, he singled out the rapid 
completion of the Poston, Arizona, Relocation Center: “I think the 
greatest thing our company evér did was move the Japs out of Califor- 
nia. We did it in 90 days back in the war.”)® 

Advertisements assured the elderly that, through the magic of mar- 
ket research, Del Webb’s dream was theirs too. The developer had “con- 
ducted intensive research into the problems, interests and desires of 
America’s senior citizens”; even more important, it had consulted the 
elderly themselves. The customer was assured that the architecture of 
the houses “is as perfectly matched to your wishes as if you had stood 
beside the architect . . . because it was your wants and desires that dic- 
tated every detail of the planning and design.” 

As a result of their research, Webb employees apparently concluded 
that, except in Sun City, retirement had imposed a terrible burden on 
the aged. This seemed one of the great ironies of modern life. The very 
generation that had created the prosperity which permitted the elderly 
to retire became its “victims when upon attaining the freedom of re- 
tirement they discovered that in reality it was an empty, purposeless 
existence of boredom, inactivity and disillusionment.” Such stagnation 
reportedly accelerated the aging process; the implication was that con- 
ventional retirement actually hastened the arrival-of death. Del Webb, 
of course, had a cure for this malaise, a way of life that got “retirees off 
the sidelines and . . . back into the game of life.” Instead of sleeping 
through old age, a DEVCO jingle exhorted the elderly, they should 


Wake up and live in Sun City 

For an active new way of life 
Wake up and live in Sun City 

Mt. Senior Citizen and Wife. 
Don’t let retirement get you down 
Be happy in Sun City 
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Irs a paradise town. 

Wake up and live in Sun City, 
Mr. Senior Citizen 

The best of your life 

Mr. Senior Citizen and Wife.® 


Sun City, according to its boosters, rejuvenated the elderly by per- 
mitting them to attain a level of personal fulfillment they had never 
before reached. It allowed you to “Be the real you without a qualm.” It 
encouraged residents “to be themselves more completely” (just as Disney- 
land ostensibly did) because it offered them the “privilege of doing 
what they want, when they want, and with whomever they want.” Lest 
the satisfaction of every desire and the pursuit of self-fulfillment be per- 
ceived as hedonistic or antisocial, however, publicists hastened to iden- 
tify the luxuries of Sun City as “earned pleasures” that constituted a 
patriotic reward for “those who have taken part in the years of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest growth and development.” 

Whereas conventional retirement was portrayed as boring and other 
retirement communities as offering “an incomplete way of life,” “Del 
Webb’s Active Retirement” consisted of “an unending treasure of per- 
fect days, filled with interesting activity.” Those who moved to Sun City 
could expect to put long-dormant abilities to use, to discover new in- 
terests and skills, to do the things they had always postponed, and to 
live “the greatest daily adventure, free of compulsion,” that they had 
ever known. The natural and social environment helped to make life 
fuller, according to promoters. Sun City enjoyed Arizona’s warm cli- 
mate as well as the cultural benefits of “modern, progressive” Phoenix. 
Yet Sun City itself was small and carefully managed so as to avoid such 
big-city problems as air pollution, traffic congestion, impersonal atti- 
tudes, and industrial conditions. Retirees could visit Phoenix as often 
as they wished, but they would never need to go there, because Sun 
City was a “complete community,” a “metropolis in miniature.” 

In publicizing the community’s “Small Town Friendliness and In- 
formality,” DEVCO reassured the elderly that neither loneliness nor 
strangers existed in Sun City. All who lived there felt that they belonged 
there, in part because the population was so homogeneous. Publicists 
promised customers plenty of “contemporaries” who shared “their in- 
terests.” “their dreams,” and their memories. The advertising implied, 
of course, that younger neighborhoods could never have offered such 
social harmony.®” By portraying Sun City as classless, the promoters 
suggested that Sun City had virtually no social conflict. Those who 
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lived there were “a special kind of people.” They seemed superior to the 
average retiree, not because they had more money, but because, as their 
very presence in Sun City apparently proved, they were more active, 
more interesting, and more outgoing. “[Y]ou cannot buy your way into 
Sun City society,” the promoters explained. Rather, you will be ac- 
cepted for who you are and will form enduring friendships that “cost 
you nothing.” 

Advertisements portrayed Sun City as paradise on a budget (see Fig- 
ure 25). They listed many facilities for recreation and exercise and pic- 
tured homes that had been designed for minimum effort and maximum 
convenience. Yet this “country-club living” had been priced with “un- 
believable modesty.” Purchasers had only to pay the price for their 
homes and the small annual fee for use of the recreational complexes; 
everything else came as part of the package. Moreover, DEVCO as- 
sured buyers that Arizona had low taxes and that residents of Sun City 
would not have to pay for the upkeep and operation of local schools. 
If a couple could afford retirement at all, the message went, it could 
afford to retire in Sun City, where an income of $300 a month would 
probably suffice. In sum, those who bought into the town could expect 
to get “the most out of life for the least cost.” 

Exaggerated claims aside, the advertising provides an indication of 
DEVCO’s thinking about Sun City. It conveys the theme that the 
Webb company created for this magic kingdom and the expectations 
the company had for the community. And, at least to a limited extent, 
the builder’s expectations became the residents’ expectations. Many 
buyers no doubt viewed the advertising with skepticism, yet some res- 
idents accepted at least a few of the claims as factual. For example, in 
part because of the way he appeared in ads, Del Webb became a hero 
to Sun Citizens. Many thought he had personally built their homes or 
that he would himself respond to complaints about the houses.°* Sim- 
ilarly, in later years when Sun City’s cost of living increased and the 
retirees felt overtaxed by a local school district, some referred back to 
the developer’s claims about subsisting on $300 per month and paying 
fewer school taxes as justifications for their discontent. 

Through its advertising, DEVCO helped to establish certain pat- 
terns of thought in the minds of buyers. Especially in the initial years, 
before settlers had formed their own sense of the town, the publicity 
campaign worked to create a common set of ideas about Sun City and 
encouraged buyer and seller to see eye to eye on many points about 
the community. Propagandized customers made happy customers. 
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Figure 25. DEVCO initially did not expect purchasers in Sun City to be very 
affluent. Consequently, early advertising emphasized a variety of 
activities and adventures for retirees in Sun City, to illustrate how 
much the retirees could get for their money. Photo from 1960 
brochure, courtesy of the Sun Cities Area Historical Society, 
reprinted with permission of the Del Webb Corporation. 
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Residents registered their contentment by agreeing that the Webb com- 
pany had generally delivered what it promised.°? 

After the first few years of Sun City’s existence, however, DEVCO’s 
publicists became less effective. They had exerted significant influence 
when Sun City was too new to have much independent sense of direc- 
tion, but by the mid-1960s the experiences of the builder and buyers 
had altered expectations and rendered the original publicity campaign 
obsolete. It became apparent, for example, that buyers’ ideas for the 
future of the community differed from DEVCO’s. Moreover, DEVCO 
ads no longer worked very well among prospective customers. After 
the early 1960s, the rate of new purchases in Sun City fell precipitously. 
The decline in sales eventually produced new approaches to the build- 
ing and marketing of Sun City. As a result, by the 1970s the town had 
become substantially different. 


From Retirement Community to Resort Town 


Between 1965 and 1968 a new Sun City began to 
emerge from the stagnation of the old. The population had grown rel- 
atively steadily in the earliest years of the decade, but between 1963 
and 1967 the rate of increase diminished from about 2,000 new people 
annually to around 500. The near-halt to expansion of course meant 
shrinking profits for DEVCO. The company had sold about 1,300 
homes in 1960; for 1963 that figure had been halved, and by 1965 it 
had fallen to about 400.7° This drop-off coincided with similar de- 
creases in Webb’s two retirement communities in California. Some- 
thing in the Sun City formula seemed to have stopped working. 

In response, the Webb company considered some rather extreme 
possibilities. In 1964 DEVCO gave serious thought to building a con- 
7 mn ventional community on lands that had been projected as an extension 
how ! | of Sun City. Events had shaken the developer’s faith in age-segregated 
0 _ housing.” DEVCO’s doubts extended to concern about the effect of 

| what DEVCO called cannibalism on its housing market, that is, a slow- 


down in the sales of new units resulting from the resale of houses it had 
already built and sold. In an interoffice memo, one official estimated 
Es the amount of competition DEVCO could expect as residents died and 
their heirs put the vacated houses on the market. Deciding that resales 
- resulting from deaths would amount to no more than 100 homes an- 
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nually, the official guessed that future sales in Sun City would level off 
at about 500 new houses per year.”2 

The author of this curious study seemed resigned to the idea of sell- 
ing only 500 new homes annually, but others must have felt a sharp 
letdown from the success of previous years. After considering different 
methods of restoring the luster to Sun City, DEVCO ultimately deter- 
mined that the best way to regain rapid growth was to make the town 
more expensive. The company had initially conceived of Sun City as a 
fancier version of the retirement village, but it still regarded the devel- 
opment as housing for people with relatively low incomes. It accord- 
ingly built modest homes, and it maintained this economical approach 
even after sales diminished.” In the beginning years, for example, 
DEVCO advertised three purchase plans. Buyers could pay cash for 
their homes; they could pay 10—40 percent down and get conventional 
mortgages; or, as the Webb company expected many would do, they 
could pay 3 percent down and get FHA financing. By 1962 the com- 
pany was also giving serious consideration to adding a mobile home 
park to the development, no doubt hoping to broaden its market by 
appealing to an even less prosperous class of retiree.”* Throughout the 
first years, DEVCO stressed that life in Sun City was a bargain. 

As sales declined, it eventually became evident that the emphasis on 
minimal costs had hindered sales more than it had helped them. The 
problem with DEVCO’s strategy was that Sun City tended to attract 
prosperous customers whose aspirations for the town called for some- 
thing more sophisticated than the builder had in mind. From the first 
year of Sun City’s existence, studies of residents counted an exception- 
ally large percentage of “professional and skilled people” and relatively 
high incomes. By and large, the purchasers ignored not only the FHA 
financing but also the more conventional mortgages; they paid cash for 
their homes. Also, many of them quickly spent substantial sums to en- 
large or remodel the modest houses sold by DEVCO. And when asked 
how they felt about having a development for mobile homes next door, 
more than 90 percent of the residents polled expressed strong distaste 
for trailer parks and their transient style of life. About half the respon- 
dents indicated that they would never have moved to Sun City if it had 
included a mobile home park.’5 Clearly, the early residents had in mind 
a community that did not correspond in all details with the builder’s 
plans. 

DEVCO was not entirely blind to the preferences of its customers. 
It made a modest increase in the sizes and prices of its homes, and it 
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abandoned the idea of building a nearby mobile home park. But the 
developer did not at first react quickly enough to the realities of the 
market. The wealth and aspirations of retirees caught the Webb corpo- 
ration, like almost everyone else, by surprise. One result was a shake- 
up in company management in 1965.76 Changes within DEVCO has- 
tened the rethinking of Sun City. Over the next few years the Webb 
organization took a different approach to the retirement new town, an 
approach that dominated further construction until 1978, when virtu- 
ally all the land had been developed. 

DEVCO basically abandoned the lower end of the housing market, 
aiming increasingly to please the middle- and upper-income brackets of 
elderly Americans, and it changed its marketing strategy accordingly. It 
revised its advertising to focus less on a low-cost way of life and more 
on the high quality of housing and the surrounding environs, and it 
relied less on publicity in the conventional media and more on word- 
of-mouth promotion by satisfied customers. Once DEVCO fully real- 
ized that Sun. City’s residents were its most effective spokespersons, it 
paid increasing attention to pleasing those who had already bought so 
that they would encourage others to buy in the future. These marketing 
changes restored health to the real estate venture. 

The most dramatic changes occurred in the housing offered by 
DEVCO after 1965. The developer always tended to treat Sun City 
homes in the same way that General Motors treated cars. It offered a 
variety of houses at a variety of prices, changed the models almost every 
year, made numerous add-on options available to purchasers, and of- 
fered the finished products in a wide array of exterior colors and sur- 
faces in order to reassure buyers that each mass-produced unit had “a 
distinctive, custom built appéarance.””” After 1965, however, DEVCO 
built fewer Chevrolets and more Oldsmobiles and Buicks. 

In the initial years DEVCO models had come in a simple box-like 
style with a limited number of options. Most were built out of concrete 
blocks painted in pastel shades, and they provided meager protection 
from the sun and from the eyes of inquisitive neighbors. On opening 
day in 1960 the cost of a Sun City home ranged from $8,000 to 
$11,300 for the top-of-the-line model, “The Pickford.” The average 
price of a house purchased in 1960 was $11,120; by 1965 that figure 
had grown only to $15,540.”8 

Beginning in 1966 and 1967, DEVCO offered a broader variety of 
houses and prices, finished each model more elaborately, and provided 
a wider range of options. It introduced a series of fancier apartments 
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Figures 26 and 27. 


These two photos illustrate the contrast in housing styles between the early and the late 1960s. The “Montecello” 
model, introduced in 1960, had two bedrooms, one bath, and a carport. Publicists highlighted its “built-in range & 
oven” with “vent hood and exhaust fan.” The “Durango,” introduced in 1968 (and shown here with “optional tile 
roof” and landscaped yard), had three bedrooms, two baths, and a double garage with “golf cart storage.” Its long list 
of standard features included such items as a “dressing area with walk-in closet,” an “elongated water closet,” and 
“jluminated house numbers.” Courtesy of the Sun Cities Area Historical Society. 
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called Mediterranean Villas that highlighted southern European styl- 
ing. The fronts of homes now featured gates and courtyards, which 
provided more privacy; double carports rather than single carports be- 
came standard; and enclosed garages were added for the first time as a 
built-in feature on the most expensive houses and as an option on the 
others. Through 1966, almost all model homes included an evaporative 
cooler as standard equipment, with refrigerated air conditioning op- 
tional. After 1966, the more advanced cooling system became standard 
on all models. Many newer houses included an extra bathroom or 
higher ceilings.” 

By 1969 the gap between the typical new house and the original 
Sun City homes had widened further (see Figures 26 and 27). The 
highest-priced version, in contrast to its 1960 counterpart, had more 
closets and hallways, an entry space behind the front door and a pantry 
off the kitchen, a two-car garage that included’ space to park a golf cart, 
and such standard features as a garbage disposal, a breakfast bar, built- 
in shoe racks, walk-in closets, and illuminated house numbers. Whereas 
in 1960 the options had been limited to a larger carport and better air 
conditioning, in 1969 they ranged from a dishwasher to a beamed ceil- 
ing and tile roof to an automatic garage-door opener. Houses now had 
more seclusion from the street and the sun, and tighter security fea- 
tures. The range in prices was much greater—$16,000 to $32,000— 
and the average new house now cost about $25,000.8° 

Simple and modest new homes were no longer available in Sun City, 
and the developer benefited from the change. DEVCO now sold as 
standard many features that had been optional, permitting the company 
greater profits. It realized a higher return from the larger houses than 
it had from the smaller ones.®! Its new houses also competed less with 
the older ones being resold by their residents, because they catered to a 
different niche within the home-buying market. 

Sun City purchasers in the later 1960s and the 1970s acquired more 
than a house for the higher price they paid. They bought a significantly 
enhanced environment. As it completed construction on the acreage 
south of Grand Avenue, DEVCO planned a much more stylish kind of 
community for the neighborhoods to be built to the north of the high- 
way (see Figure 28). The old section, known as Phase I, had been 
guided largely by the notion that housing for the elderly must be 
economy-minded. The new section, dubbed Phase II, offered fancier, 
more comfortable homes. It featured circular streets that evoked a sense 
of enclosure, and utility wires were laid underground, to reduce the 
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Figure 28. The retirement new town remained rather isolated from Phoenix 
and its suburbs as late as 1969. Phase I (located in this picture 
above Grand Avenue, the street running on a slight diagonal 
across the photograph) had been completed, and Phase II, with 
its circular layout, was filling in fast. Note that Youngtown 
(located at the lower right-hand corner of Phase I), started in the 
mid—1950s and now dwarfed by Sun City, offered only residential 
lots laid out in a rectangular grid. Courtesy of the Sun Cities Area 
Historical Society. 


clutter of the streetscape. The recreation centers of Phase II offered 
more space and better equipment. One even bordered a man-made lake 
and a private park that contained a man-made waterfall (see Figure 29). 
These additions increased the developer’s costs, which were passed 
along in the price of houses. DEVCO insisted that the new recreation 
centers be open to all residents. But the developer simultaneously 
agreed, at the urging of Phase II residents, to build private golf clubs 
that were not open to all, along with a private supper club overlooking 
the new lake.®? 

Originally, both the developer and the residents had prided them- 
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sales force numbered thirty-one. In 1968, for the first time, DEVCO 
sold more homes—1,336—than it had in 1960. In 1969 sales topped 
1,900, and DEVCO completed six new houses daily during the peak 
building season in order to keep up with the demand. In 1971 sales 
exceeded 2,300 homes, and in the next year DEVCO sold eleven new 
homes a day during the peak buying months.®* The population of Sun 
City jumped from 11,000 in 1968 to 25,000 by the end of 1972 and 
44,000 by the completion of most land development in mid-1978. The 
rate of yearly increase, which had hovered around 500 in 1967, multi- 
plied to roughly 5,000 newcomers annually in the early 1970s.8” What 
publicists had once portrayed as a small, friendly village suddenly be- 
came a city—Arizona’s eighth largest in 1980. 

A new advertising strategy contributed to the spurt of growth. After 
1965 DEVCO did less to publicize Sun City’s “Way-of-Life” for re- 
tirees and ceased to highlight the themes of economy, “Active Retire- 
ment,” and individual fulfillment. Instead, it concentrated on the vari- 
ous models of housing available at Sun City, presenting them as integral 
parts of resort living. A 1966 promotional pamphlet made the changes 
obvious. Slicker than any previous brochure, it stressed the beautiful 
built‘environs and country-club style of Sun City. This emphasis gained 
such strength in ensuing years that the development was dubbed “Ari- 
zona’s Greatest Home Show” in 1967, “Exposition for Living—1969,” 
and “Galleria ’74, America’s Most Timely Home Show.” Advertise- 
ments for the “Heritage Collection, a Model Home Show,” presented 
during 1976 in honor of the nation’s Bicentennial, epitomized the 
new trend. Virtually no mention was made of life in Sun City as a bar- 
gain; the emphasis instead was on the trappings of affluence (see Fig- 
ure 30).88 © 

By portraying Sun City as luxurious, publicists made the place seem 
exclusive. Early advertising had depicted the town as a virtually classless 
society. Now private clubs and fancy facilities gained precedence in the 
publicity, and residents were described not only as friendly and active 
but also as “successful” and “substantial.”*? Promoters no longer billed 
Sun City so much as a haven for retirement as a new way of life. Rather, 
they now equated retirement with the much more familiar idea of a 
vacation, describing Sun City as a resort, with all a resort’s exclusiveness 
and atmosphere of wealth. 

Advertising that portrayed retirement as a vacation and Sun City as 
a resort probably proved effective because it did less to remind buyers 
that they were getting older.® Likening retirement to tourism also 
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suited DEVCO’s promotional strategy. The developer sold many new 

homes through its “Visitor Vacation Plan” which brought prospective 
purchasers to the new town for one or two weeks to experience Sun 4 
City directly.9! These visits no doubt helped to make retirement syn- 
onymous with vacation in the minds of buyers. 

Changes in the nature and the marketing of housing after 1965 were q 
accompanied by a new sales strategy in which DEVCO devoted greater : 
attention to those who had already purchased homes. It had been com- 
pany policy to remain distant from residents, but now DEVCO 4 
stepped up its involvement in the daily lives of the population, for it 14 
had come to realize that satisfied residents made the most effective pro- ; 
moters of life in Sun City. Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, “resident | 3 
referrals” accounted for somewhere between 40 and 70 percent of all 
new home sales.% | q 

In its early planning for Sun City, DEVCO had surveyed other re- 4 
tirement communities to learn what the elderly wanted and could af- | 
ford. After 1965 the company asked its own customers what they | 
wanted, and tried to give it to them. The Webb organization therefore 4 
built a hospital at cost for Sun City and helped raise money for its 
operation; donated land for health care offices; subsidized transit and a 
church-building; erected facilities and hired celebrities for a program / | 
of regular entertainment; and supported the various clubs and organi- 
zations started by residents.°? Until 1978, when, all land developed, it | 
began to withdraw from Sun City and focus attention on the even fan- 
cier Sun City West, DEVCO played a central role in the community. 

In return for its greater involvement, it profited from dramatically in- | 
creased sales. : | 


The Webb company’s experience with a new town for retirees illus- 
trated a trend among planned communities in the American West. De- 
velopers who attempted to have more involvement in their customers’ 
lives adopted a new self-image. They came to see themselves as town- | 
builders rather than mere construction companies (in 1985 DEVCO 
changed its name to Del E. Webb Communities, Inc.), and they likened 
their large-scale projects to such well-known examples of planned com- 
munities as Britain’s New Towns. 

In fact, however, American planned communities differed substan- 
tially from the conventional New Town. In English Garden Cities, and 
even to some extent in Columbia, Maryland, and Reston, Virginia, de- 
signers laid out towns in accordance with certain preformed social 
ideals. They sought to incorporate a diversity of classes and ethnic 
groups, to achieve a special relationship to existing urban centers, to 
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encourage economic self-sufficiency as well as a strong sense of com- 
munity. In Sun City, Arizona, planning worked a little differently. 
DEVCO laid out the subdivision, sold and built the homes, and then 
asked residents what they wanted in the town. Planning was shaped less 
by ideals about community than by market research. In Sun City and 
in other planned towns in the western United States, developers based 
their designs upon buyers’ preferences, and they changed their plans 
whenever they got a different reading from customers. In the eyes of 
the developer of Sun City, planning succeeded not because it accorded 
with societal ideals about the welfare of the elderly but because it pro- 
duced “a city which literally sold itself” 

As numerous critics pointed out, this approach to urban design 
made something of a mockery of the comparison to Garden Cities. 
Planning was treated as a commodity as much for sale as the houses 
themselves, and it also appeared to symbolize exclusiveness and luxury. 
Even those developers who were sincere in their desire to build a com- 
munity that was socially useful often found that the homebuyer cared 
little for the ideals embodied in the planning that had taken place. To 
the purchaser, planning often promised a safer or more profitable real 
estate investment.°° 

Yet it is easy to condemn too harshly the community builders’ ver- 
sion of planning. For one thing, their local efforts at design proved. 
commercially successful in large part precisely because urban planning 
on a larger scale seemed to have failed. The Webb company, for better 
or for worse, was one of the most effective planning agencies in greater 
Phoenix. Moreover, although planning according to market prefer- 
ences tended to benefit only those who could afford it, in some circum- 
stances it did give buyers a greater sense of control over the cityscape. 
In Sun City, DEVCO’s financial dependence on market research and 
resident referrals gave its customers a significant voice in guiding the 
development of the town. By gaining a say in how the community 
would be defined, the elderly themselves assumed a job once reserved 
mainly for DEVCO publicists. 


The Retirees’ Community 
Becomes a Hometown 


Retirees used their influence to make Sun City more re- 
sponsive to their needs, maximizing opportunities to take life on their 
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own terms. By helping to determine who would come to live in Sun 
City, retirees largely created a community in their own image. By en- 
suring the arrival of a fairly homogeneous population, residents en- 
couraged a consensus about retirement and aging that made it easier to 
grow old in Sun City. These accomplishments made Sun City an exclu- 
sive and unmixed community, not at all typical of life for America’s 
elderly. Yet they contributed to Sun City’s success and thus encouraged 
people to think of the town as a model for solving the problems afflict- 
ing America’s aged. 

The populating of the new town illustrated the inclination of west- 
ering migrants to resettle among relatively like-minded people. Volun- 
tarily leaving one place for another has historically permitted individu- 
als to select as new neighbors people more similar to themselves than 
the old were. Retirees could perhaps do this even more freely than oth- 
ers, because in selecting a new residence they no longer had to worry 
about factors pertaining to the workplace. “Choose Your Own Neigh- 
bors . . . from Friends and Relatives ‘Back Home?” DEVCO urged its 
customers.°” And Sun City residents ultimately followed the advice by 
promoting their community to those they had known elsewhere. This 
method of peopling Sun City benefited not only the developer but also 
the retirees themselves, who ensured that they would see familiar faces 
in their adopted hometown. In a sense, retirees could transplant to Sun 
City not just themselves but entire networks of friendship and kinship. 
As a result, their migration was much less rash or traumatic than stu- 
dents of the elderly had feared. 

Studies estimated that more than half of the residents (and, by the 
later 1970s, perhaps as many as 72 percent) had first heard about Sun 
City from friends or relatives in the new town or the nearby area; fully 
one-quarter of the households arriving in the later 1970s had at least 
one sibling in the vicinity. Buyers insisted that they did not necessarily 
decide upon Sun City because a friend or relative lived there; they em- 
phasized instead the climate, health and recreational facilities, and eco- 
nomic conditions as key reasons for purchasing. However, friends and 
relatives did provide a reliable source of information to prospective 
buyers, a way of confirming the developer’s claims about the area. It 
also seems likely that the presence of acquaintances made Sun City less 
strange or forbidding. 

Migrants to Sun City were not content to rely solely on information 
from either their relatives and friends or DEVCO, however. Virtually 
all buyers visited the site at least once before deciding to purchase; the 
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average newcomer visited Sun City more than twice, ahd had been 
associated with the town through visits and correspondence for up to 
six years.9? Many residents initially came to know Sun City as a resort, 
and it was probably in this context that they first envisioned their own 
retirement there. 

The retirees’ decision to purchase a home commonly resulted from 
a deliberate process as the prospective buyer became acquainted with 
Sun City—and vice versa. The comparatively cautious method of se- 
lecting a retirement community perhaps helps to explain the sluggish 
rate of sales during the early years. Buyers of homes in Sun City initially 
came from the West; after two years of sales, Arizona and California 
ranked first and second among the states of origin for Sun City resi- 
dents.!°° Thereafter, the upper Midwest began to supply more than its 
share of buyers. Retirees from Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Iowa, and Missouri, it seems, had taken longer to discover 
Sun City. Years passed before a sizable nucleus of residents from the 
Midwest had gathered and begun to promote Sun City to friends and 
relatives back home. By the 1970s, however, the Midwest accounted 
for more newcomers than any other part of the country. By 1980 Illi- 
nois alone had provided 19 percent of all migrants to Sun City, com- 
pared to 8 percent of all migrants to Phoenix.!°! DEVCO recognized 
the importance of the upper Midwest to its success by establishing a 
promotional office in the Chicago area during the later 1960s.!° In 
some sense Sun City was as much a suburb of Chicago as it was of 
Phoenix. 

That the bulk of newcomers hailed from the Midwest rather than 
the West helped to determine the settlers’ attitudes toward the com- 
munity. Consider for contrast California’s chain of Leisure Worlds, 
which attracted the majority of its customers from the Golden State. 
Retirees who went to Leisure World were already familiar with the 
environment and amenities of California. They were attracted instead 
by the strict security measures in place at Leisure World—walls, 
guarded gates, police patrols, even checks on the criminal records of 
new applicants—which promised greater safety than could be found 
outside. At Sun City, on the other hand, retirees paid less attention to 
security and more to the climate and the concentration of recreational 
facilities, which must have made a deep impression on those coming 
from the Midwest. To people from afar, Sun City truly was more like a 
vacation resort. This perception, played up in DEVCO advertising 
after 1965, contributed to newcomers’ expectations for Arizona. 
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Life in Sun City presented a chance to get away from colder climates 
and from former places of employment. It did not, however, necessarily 
represent an opportunity to get away from family. Migrants to Arizona, 
like the elderly everywhere in the United States, hoped to remain in- 
dependent of their children, and living in a retirement community 
probably underscored that desire.1° It generally did not, however, in- 
dicate an effort by the elderly to put more distance between themselves 
and their families. Migrants to Sunbelt retirement communities tended 
to have fewer children than the national average, in any case.1* 
Furthermore, elderly couples in Sun City who did have children were 
not likely to have left them behind when they relocated. Most of their 
sons and daughters had already moved away. In fact, many of the re- 
tirees’ children had already headed in the same general direction as their 
parents later did. In 1969 more than half of Sun City households from 
the Midwest had one or more children residing closer now than they 
had before moving; many were now closer to siblings and long-term 
friends from back home as well.!°5 Finally, even those who did leave 
children behind tended to keep in steady touch with them.!°% Migra- 
tion to Sun City did not tear families and friendships asunder; indeed, 
in many cases the retirees brought friendships with them, and most 
often they maintained or strengthened family contacts. 

The decision to migrate was not made lightly, and it did not signify 
abandonment of the nuclear family. However, husbands and wives did 
not feel the same about the prospect of retiring to Arizona. Women 
apparently decided upon Sun City less quickly and moved there less 
willingly than men. The developer detected these attitudes in its early 
market research. Retirement, it concluded, affected men more than 
women in important ways. Retirement for males constituted a signifi- 
cant change in life that made it easier to uproot themselves. Women, 
however, did not experience retirement in the same fashion. DEVCO 
primarily targeted male buyers (its jingle appealed to “Mr. Senior Citi- 
zen and Wife”), but it also attempted to “convince women more point- 
edly that they, too, face a drastic change in their lives and that the Sun 
Cities offer the solution.” 1°” 

In its calculating way, the Webb corporation identified a significant 
distinction in the meaning of retirement for men and women. Particu- 
larly for women in more affluent households, retirement happened pri- 
marily to their husbands, although it could disrupt their own autonomy 
and home life. Women who did retire from jobs outside the home could 
often find in housework a “highly respectable” substitute for their pre- 
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vious employment. Moreover, many women spent their later years de- 
veloping closer bonds to families, friends, churches, and clubs, which 
tied them more tightly into the life of their hometowns and made them 
less inclined to migrate.!98 Such factors help to explain the perception 
that men were happier in Sun City than women, and that some mar- 
riages may have been strained by moving there. Furthermore, because 
wives tended to be younger and live longer than their husbands, some 
women doubtless feared the Prospect of joining the large group of wid- 
ows in Sun City, preferring instead their own hometown network of 
family and friends.199 

For women especially, retiring to Sun City could be a difficult and 
troubling decision. Nonetheless, it was not a traumatic experience, on 
the whole; no study of Sun City ever reported a great deal of unhap- 
Piness there. Quite the contrary: numerous reports indicated a substan- 
tially higher than average level of morale among residents. The town 
seemed to make people feel at home in spite of any initial doubts they 
may have had. A very low rate of turnover in home ownership provided 
another indication of contentment with the community; and of those 
that did move, as many as 40 percent bought new homes in Sun City. 10 

Sun City’s homogeneity helped to explain the high degree of satis- 
faction among the residents. Partly because residents had recruited their 
neighbors from among their own relatives and friends, the population 
must have seemed rather like-minded. But many other factors contrib- 
uted to its uniform composition. The Process of migration filtered out 
those in poor health and those with less money. Residents of Sun City 
tended to have had more education than the national average, to have 
retired from higher-paying occupations, and to have owned their 
homes. Age segregation, of course, confined the population to a rather 
narrow range of generations, and the town’s emphasis on recreation 
and activity, as opposed to nursing: homes and life-care facilities, ini- 
tially attracted the “young elderly” rather than the very old." Social 
and cultural factors reinforced the lack of diversity. Few non-whites 
moved to Sun City, partly because its Prices were high, but also because 
for them it was not a homogeneous community.!!? In addition, those 
few young families and children who found themselves living in Sun 
City reportedly did not feel very comfortable there.123 

The aged felt differently. In addition to the socioeconomic factors 
that set Sun City residents apart, a number of shared character traits 
emerged. Retirees were “highly Propagandized” in favor of the town, 
one psychologist suggested. No doubt the developer’s advertising con- 
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tributed to this predisposition, but so did residents’ own expectations 
in support of the emotional and financial investment they had made. “I 
told myself when I came here that this was going to be a wonderful 
place,’ one resident recalled. “I would believe that, even if it weren’t 
true.”!14 Moreover, the process of moving initiated the formation of 
community bonds, and the experience of living in Sun City completed 
the coalescing of society there and made residents acutely aware of the 
aging that they had in common. Purchasers who first looked upon Sun 
City as a vacation resort perhaps paid little attention to the prospect of 
getting older, because DEVCO sold the town as a kind of fountain of 
youth. But once within the walls of the community, it was hard to 
escape from the realities of old age, disease, and death. Nonetheless, 
residents discovered that the town’s homogeneous setting made it eas- 
ier to grow old; it reduced the stresses of aging and provided an envi- 
ronment that encouraged the evolution of mutual values appropriate 
for senescence. 

Sun City illustrated the ability of retirement communities to offer a 
highly supportive setting for aging. Elderly Americans have tended to 
disengage from the rest of society as a matter of course. For some, 
retirement became a saddening or embittering experience, connoting a 
loss of friends and a loss of a sense of purpose. And in heterogeneous 
communities the elderly were constantly confronted with others who 
were more active and healthy, and seemingly more useful, than they 
were. Such contrasts between generations discouraged the full integra- 
tion of the elderly into a culture that seemed to value youth above all 
else.135 

Retirement communities apparently reversed the process of disen- 
gagement. They provided peers with whom the elderly could “join in a 
kind of communal conspiracy to continue living like human beings.” }36 
They widened the number of social contacts their members might have 
and made them feel welcome. Residents believed that their neighbors 
shared their own basic values. In Sun City and other retirement com- 
munities, the elderly apparently understood each other implicitly and 
respected one another’s privacy and autonomy.!!” Simultaneously, the 
age-segrepated community shielded the elderly from unfavorable com- 
parisons to younger people and their standards. Retirees found it lib- 
erating not to contrast themselves continually with another generation. 
“You don’t feel old” in Sun City, explained a physician from Detroit, 
“because you don’t have the pressure of all those young people.” 448 

Some retirees praised Sun City because it isolated them from people 
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who were different. Given the widening generation gap after 1960, it 
should not be surprising that many residents felt that they had found a 
refuge."9 A few of them began to think (in terms anticipated by the 
designers of Disneyland) that if Sun City stood for safety and sanity, 
the outside world might be seen as just the opposite. One man spoke 
of the town as a virtual fortress from which to watch the decline of 
civilization: 


We're examples of the vanishing American. Pm convinced that ... too much 
permissiveness enables our young people to dress sloppily and slovenly and it 
can’t help but have an impact or an effect on their attitudes toward themselves 
and other people. Whereas most of the people you see here are of the genera- 
tion where, look, you washed behind your ears and scrubbed your nails before 
you came to the dinner table.12° 


Retirement communities allowed the elderly to wear their age as a 
badge of honor: “What do I have in common with someone in their 
30s. He never lived through the war or experienced the depression.” 
Living among so many like-minded people may also have made it easy 
to adopt a sense of superiority. “We are a higher quality people here,” 
explained one resident of a retirement new town near Tucson. “We are 
all educated and from interesting occupational backgrounds.” The se- 
lect retirees likened themselves to frontiersmen: “The ones of us who 
came [rather than stay behind] are stronger and more independent spir- 
its than others our age, like the early pioneers.” }21 

Age-segregation perhaps made the elderly less tolerant toward others 
but more accepting of themselves. They found that not going to work 
every day was acceptable in Sun City, and that they need not feel useless 
or guilty for devoting themselves to leisure activities there.!22 Residents 
of Arizona retirement communities tended to be more permissive than 
other retirees in their attitudes toward the amount and kind of recrea- 
tion undertaken by their neighbors. To some extent, leisure now re- 
placed work, fraternal orders, military service, and religion as a basis 
for social organization.1?3 It became a central component of the iden- 
tity of Sun City residents and, more than elsewhere, a key ingredient 
in the evolving meaning of retirement. 

The primacy of leisure in Sun City evoked suspicion from outsiders. 
Some viewed its lifestyle as too driven and hedonistic, others as too 
passive and aloof, still others as not “intellectually strenuous” 
enough.’ But it was not clear that the Sun City way of life was any 
less satisfactory in those respects than conventional living among the 
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retired. Few bothered to compare the attitudes of Sun Citizens to those 
of the other elderly, except to suggest that those living in retirement 
communities seemed to accept leisure more fully as an integral part of 
retirement.!25 Few recalled that, for most American retirees of the 
1960s and 1970s, the widespread attainment of retirement constituted 
a novel experience to which they had not yet fully adjusted their think- 
ing. It was perhaps natural, then, that the elderly’s approach to leisure 
could at times appear strained. 

At play, retirees demonstrated repeatedly that, although they were 
no longer working, they had not abandoned the work ethic. Sun Citi- 
zens felt they had earned their leisure by their hard work, and when 
questioned on the subject they responded that they were no longer 
obligated to remain active in economic production or public service.!7 
But even if they believed that they owed nothing more to society, many 
residents nonetheless chose to devote some of their leisure time to 
“worthy causes.” More than the average Phoenix citizen, residents of 
Sun City joined civic groups, religious organizations, and other vol- 
untary associations.!2” Of course, more than other generations, the el- 
derly had free time to volunteer on behalf of these activities, but their 
participation also affirmed their desire to feel useful by working in some 
capacity, and reinforced their intention to shape the community as 
much as possible to their own tastes and needs. In addition, the high 
rate of voluntarism in Sun City was seen by the aged as a form of self- 
protection.!28 Residents took care of others in the hope that others 
would tend to them in their times of need. 

The inhabitants of Sun. City volunteered time and money to a tre- 
mendously wide range of civic, social, and medical services, especially 
within the new town. They organized homeowners’ and taxpayers’ as- 
sociations, which provided a multitude of services and guarded resi- 
dents’ political and financial interests. They staffed and funded security 
and maintenance organizations which protected the public safety and 
cleaned common grounds. They devoted enormous energy to health 
care, working with DEVCO to ensure the completion of a modern 
hospital in Sun City and providing hundreds of voluntecrs for the hos- 
pital auxiliary that supplemented the care provided by doctors and 
nurses. }?9 

Voluntarism, like the homogeneity of the population and the influ- 
ence of elderly buyers upon the developer, contributed to retirees’ con- 
viction that they now had “more control over their lives than in a mixed 
community.”12° The physical setting underscored the feeling that the 
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retirees were masters of their own destiny. When asked why they moved 
to Sun City and what they liked most about it, residents uniformly 
emphasized features of the environment that appealed to them. The 
warm climate ranked first on almost every list, but the built environs 
also rated highly. Respondents praised the town’s cleanlinéss and or- 
derliness, its recreational facilities, and its numerous physical manifes- 
tations of a special way of life for the elderly. 131 
Retirees used a specific set of terms to reiterate their attachment to 
place. They explained that they had not moved to Sun City because 
of the prices of the housing or because the town offered a sense of 
“home,” as their former communities might have. Rather, they sug- 
gested that they liked Sun City’s “homes,” meaning bothi the well- 
designed individual dwellings and the image of order and neatness pro- 
jected by the mass-produced, planned housing. They minimized the 
importance of moving to be closer to their friends, and instead spoke 
about Sun City being “friendly.” The community did not call forth the 
same feelings that former hometowns had; inhabitants tended to praise 
it in rather abstract or symbolic terms. Yet the place evoked a strong 
sense of identification.13? Sun City may have been a “manufactured” 
and “adopted” community, rather than an “authentic” one, but resi- 
dents embraced it nonetheless. Indeed they regarded it, in the words of 
the “Song of the Sun City Pioneers” (sung to the tune of “Home on 
the Range”), as “the place next to Heaven’s own door.” 133 
The exteriors and interiors of homes played a substantial role in dis- 
tinguishing Sun City. The developer designed the houses te accom- 
modate tastes imported from other regions of the country.!34 More- 
over, residences were adapted to the preferences of the aged. Virtually 
all Sun City models were single-story structures, with no basement, 
elevated porch, or steps of any kind. They tended to be somewhat small 
because they were meant for one or two people rather than entire fam- 
ilies. On the inside, light switches, electrical sockets, and bathroom fix- 
tures were positioned at heights convenient for the aged. Outside, the 
residents and the builder placed a premium on minimal maintenance. 
In lieu of grass, DEVCO laid a cement patio behind almost every de- 
tached dwelling it sold. Instead of installing gardens and real lawns in 
front or leaving the desert alone (although some homeowners added 
cacti and palm trees), many “planted” AstroTurf or, more commonly, 
gravel. Often the rocks in “Leisure Lawns,” as one company dubbed 
them, were painted green or some other shade.135 
The Sun City yard represented an adjustment to both the arid cli- 
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mate and the aging of residents. Yet the fact that private yards existed 
at all attested the continuity of retirees’ preferences for single-family, 
detached units. Compared to other retirement new towns, with their 
townhouses, apartments, and condominiums, Sun City had a dispro- 
portionately high share of both homeowners (95 percent) and single- 
family houses (70 percent). As a result, it was both much larger and 
much less “centrally managed or controlled.” 136 The more private hous- 
ing probably heightened residents’ sense of autonomy. It did not imply, 
however, that inhabitants could do whatever they wished with their real 
estate. 

Much as Sun Citizens valued property and privacy, they also felt 
strongly about visual order. Residents repeatedly praised the town’s 
cleanliness as a chief virtue and as evidence of Sun City’s superiority to 
conventional communities. By “clean” they meant not only that the 
town was free from dirt and litter but that it appeared neat, orderly, 
and well maintained. Sun City was to have “no rough edges, empty 
lots, junk at back doors, unpaved streets,” or any other evidence of 
“neglect or shoddiness.” 137 

To preserve the “clean” lines that the developer had designed into 
the community, residents policed themselves. The Sun City PRIDES 
(Proud Residents Independently Donating Essential Services, formed 
in 1980 when DEVCO turned many maintenance tasks over to under- 
staffed county agencies) gathered every Saturday morning to pick up 
litter in public places, trim trees and shrubs, care for the extensive sprin- 
Kler system, and perform myriad other duties. The Homeowners As- 
sociation, founded in 1963, helped to enforce the steadily growing 
number of deed restrictions that prevented residents from parking rec- 
reational vehicles in driveways for more than seventy-two hours, hang- 
ing laundry out to dry within sight of the public, or violating other 
aesthetic standards in the community. Perhaps the toughest deed re- 
striction to enforce—and the most constitutionally questionable—was 
that which prohibited youths under eighteen from staying in houses 
for more than ninety days except in cases of hardship. Residents of the 
town, after having the Homeowners Association enforce this regula- 
tion ineffectively, in 1984 persuaded Maricopa County to assume the 
duty under its zoning authority.1%8 The enforcement of deed restric- 
tions not only preserved the “proper” appearance of Sun City but also 
ensured that the town lived up to buyers’ expectations. 

Residents of Sun City attempted to forestall undesirable changes 
that might make the community more similar to conventional towns. 
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They thrived on their isolation as well as their homogeneity. And they 
made few accommodations to the desert. Individual homeowners may 
have given up their lawns, but they hardly went without grass. 
DEVCO incorporated no fewer than eleven golf courses into Sun City, 
green acres that insulated retirees from the reality of the desert. Arizona 
did not closely resemble the Midwest from which many residents came, 
but the “country club environment” of Sun City was verdant enough 
to pass muster. 189 

Sun City had no public parks, but residents found in golf courses 
the green belts, open spaces, and exercise paths they desired. Many 
homes did not have their own lawns or gardens, but DEVCO tried to 
offer as many lots as possible bordering golf courses; people were will- 
ing to pay extra to have their backyard open onto a fairway. Golf 
courses gave the landscape of Sun City a distinctive cast, and DEVCO 
exploited its value fully. The developer named many of the early streets 
after nationally famous golfers and golf courses, and later made special 
provisions in garages, parking lots, and streets to accommodate golf 
carts as a widespread form of transportation around the town. More 
than anything else, perhaps, the golf courses offered physical proof that 
Sun City was truly a resort and retirement truly a vacation. Indeed, the 
availability of the courses enticed so many retirees to take up golf for 
the first time that players quickly had to form an organization to edu- 
cate newcomers to the rules and etiquette of the game.!4° 

Other features added to the cohesion of the place. DEVCO situated 
shopping centers prominently in each section of town. By 1980, when 
malls outnumbered golf courses, they served to tie together the blocks 
of tract housing. The construction of Boswell Memorial Hospital, a 
five-story building, gave Sun City its sole high-rise, a focal point that 
stood out from the otherwise flat terrain and one-story homes. And the 
developer erected a white brick wall around the entire subdivision, less 
for the sake of security and exclusiveness than as a “barrier against hot, 
dry winds and the dust they carry.” Although the wall could not keep 
anyone out, it reiterated the autonomy of the inhabitants within as well 
as the break between town and desert.!*1 Like the planned housing and 
golf courses, the shopping centers and central hospital, the wall height- 
ened people’s sense of place. 

Automobiles loomed large as well in the landscape of Sun City. The 
spaciousness of the subdivision and its climate both militated against 
much walking, and the underdeveloped transit system of the larger me- 
tropolis further encouraged reliance on the automobile. About 95 per- 
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cent of all households in Sun City owned at least one car (which was 
worth, on average, about twice as much as the typical car in Maricopa 
County), and residents relied on their cars as their primary form of 
transportation.!42 Many viewed the prospect of growing too old to 
drive as a personal tragedy in the making, and both DEVCO and senior 
volunteers experimented with vans, buses, and taxis in order to mini- 
mize this threat to the elderly’s independence.*% The prevalence of au- 
tomobiles underlined the premium placed on autonomy by local resi- 
dents. Cars ensured the retirees’ rights to do “what they want, when 
they want, and with whomever they want.” 


Growing Together: Sun City and Phoenix 


Autonomy by way of automobiles characterized not only 
the elderly’s relationship to the society at large but also their relation- 
ship to the surrounding metropolis. Over the years Sun City remained 
self-sufficient; residents usually did not need to leave it to find health 
care or supplies or recreation. But if they had a car they could go to 
Phoenix if they wished, and most did. Thus, although Sun City was 
self-contained, it also developed a suburban relationship to Phoenix. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, elderly Americans moved in increasing 
numbers to outlying areas of cities because they found central-city life 
threatening. Arizona boosters capitalized on this trend, slyly “warning” 
newcomers that the state might seem “a bit dull” (meaning safe and 
calm and clean) compared to the big city. Some retirees came from 
cities back East where their friends had already fled to the suburbs in 
order to escape inner-city problems, and they brought to Arizona the 
same impulse to distance themselves from the troubled urban core.!# 

Purchasers appreciated the security and quiet that Sun City offered, 
but they did not intend to become recluses who had left the city for 
good. Rather, they hoped to achieve the suburban ideal of taking the 
central city on their own terms. Because Sun City had its own services, 
merchants, and amenities, and because most residents did not need to 
commute to work daily, the town was indeed more able than most 
places to accomplish this goal. It seemed a part of the larger metropolis 
without sacrificing much autonomy to it. It was suburban without 
being subordinate. 1* 

Indeed, the proximity of Phoenix to Sun City contributed to the 
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town’s success. DEVCO tried to build other retirement communities 


f in Florida and California but eventually sold them because they were 
F not profitable enough. The remoteness of each of these other Sun Cities 


from major metropolitan areas was largely to blame for their slow 


; growth. Booming Sun City, Arizona, on the other hand, was situated 


nearer (but not too close) to a large city. Phoenix featured attractive 
amenities, yet did not appear very threatening. Neither too big nor too 
small, the metropolis generally seemed inviting to retirees.146 

Sun Citizens found Phoenix a nice place to visit, but they preferred 
not to live there. One resident cited the traffic, blight, and noise of his 
Phoenix neighborhood as motivations for turning to Sun City’s “envi- 
ronment of relaxation and contentment.” Above all, the elderly did not 
wish to be burdened with central city problems. Like retirement itself, 
residence in Sun City implied a kind of freedom from some of the 
problems and obligations of urban society.!4” 

Sun Citizens’ peculiar sense of place put them at odds not only with 
other residents of greater Phoenix. but also with American conventions 
of local self-government. That they repeatedly and overwhelmingly 
voted against proposals to incorporate into a municipality provided 
one indication of their antipathy toward traditional local politics.148 
The resistance stemmed in part from the feeling that Sun City was bet- 
ter off without this particular aspect of the complexities and conflicts of 
urban life. Like other migrants who saw the West as a blank slate where 
they might start their lives anew, many equated retirement in Arizona 
with getting “away from the hustle and bustle of a city and the wran- 
gling that is a part of politics.” Retirees spoke as if they had moved to 
escape those annoyances associated with municipal government back 
East: “We don’t want city hallism as we knew it in other towns.” ex- 
plained the president of the-Sun City Taxpayers Association in 1974.149 

Sun Citizens doubted that they needed the kinds of politics required 
by other cities. They did “not have the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
saloons, dance halls, industry and factories,” argued one retiree in 1964, 
and they were “not trying to build a place for the future generation or 
create a town for their children to live in.” The more diverse and chang- 
ing populations of other communities required politics as a means of 
reconciling differences between groups, but Sun Citizens apparently 
believed that they could have no real disagreements among themselves 
that would demand mediation by municipal government.}5° 

Local politics seemed capable only of generating divisiveness. It also 
raised the possibility of undesirable changes among a population that 
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former place of residence. It seems probable that some sense of attach- 
ment to the surrounding community survived the shorter move. The 
long-term place ties of Sun City residents, by contrast, in some ways 
linked the new town more with Illinois, Michigan, or California than 
with Arizona. Inhabitants of Sun City knew about, and had probably 
supported, the schools their own children had attended elsewhere, but 
they had less reason to feel connected to schools near their new home- 
town. Furthermore, if they did form strong attachments, it was as in- 
dividual volunteers.©! Voluntarism on behalf of the schools comported 
well not only with the retirees’ sense that they had more time than 
money to spare but also with their notion of autonomy. As taxpayers 
Sun Citizens perhaps felt coerced by outsiders to spend their limited 
funds, but as volunteers they served by their own choice. 

Sun Citizens’ desire to take urban life on their own terms clashed 
with urban politics. Not wishing to be assessed for Peoria schools, they 
opted out of the district as a whole. Not wanting the headaches of 
municipal government, Sun Citizens opposed incorporation and de- 
pended instead upon DEVCO?’s paternalism as well as their voluntary 
organizations. Not having to commute into Phoenix to a job every day, 
the retirees entered and left the unwieldy city as they pleased—avoiding 
the rush-hour congestion, neglecting downtown in favor of outlying 
shopping areas, and generally enjoying the amenities of the urban area 
without experiencing its problems. 

Such a pattern of involvement with the larger metropolis reiterated 
in spatial terms the independence the elderly sought in retirement. Sun 
Citizens hoped to preserve their autonomy not only within the society 
but also on the landscape. Inside Sun City, this effort resulted in a mix- 
ture of individualism and mutual self-help that made the community a 
remarkably successful showcase for the retired life. But retirees were 
not such model citizens beyond the borders of the town. Partly out of 
fear, partly out of self-interest, and partly out of the same suburban 
impulse that influenced many other Americans, they sought to keep the 
central city at arm’s length—neither so far away as to be out of touch, 
nor so close as to impose upon them those obligations they hoped to 
leave behind. 

There were limits, however, to Sun Citizens’ autonomy. Senescence 
itself was one. Despite its image as a fountain of youth, Sun City could 
not halt the aging process, and the vulnerability of the elderly became 
steadily more apparent as segments of the population grew too old to 
maintain an “active way-of-life.” The retirees coped with the problems 
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of old age as well as anyone, but they could not overcome the biological 
limits to their independence. 

The community itself also changed in ways that made the residents 
uneasy. In particular, it grew very quickly from a small village into a 
rather large town, and along the way it lost some of its charm and aura 
of well-being. As early as 1970, inhabitants began to lament the passing 
of the “good old days” of the early 1960s when people had been friend- 
lier and life more adventurous. By the time Sun City’s population ex- 
ceeded 44,000 in 1978, it seemed to have too many strangers and too 
much crowding. A 1980 survey of inhabitants ranked “control of 
growth” as the “most frequently mentioned problem in the commu- 
nity,” with “traffic congestion” right behind.!©? The most telling criti- 
cism, however, came from outside the walls of the community. When 
residents of a smaller retirement new town in southern Arizona began 
to agonize about “loss of community” and deterioration of “their ‘small 
town’ quality of life,’ they lamented that they had become too much 
like Sun City.16 

Sun Citizens’ apprehensions about growth conflicted with the de- 
veloper’s interests, for DEVCO naturally wished to maximize sales. By 
promising to add new golf courses, shopping malls, and recreation cen- 
ters as the population increased, it had encouraged residents to pro- 
mote Sun City to their friends and relatives back home.! The inhabi- 
tants, of course, had responded by extolling Sun City’s virtues to their 
acquaintances in the hope of attracting familiar and like-minded people 
to the community. That such extensive favorable publicity would lead 
to excessive growth did not seem to occur to the residents of Sun City, 
at least not until it was too late. 

Once it had developed virtually all the land in Sun City, DEVCO 
reduced its involvement with the town and directed its energies to new 
subdivisions for retirees. Some residents complained that the builder 
no longer cared about the older town. Not all inhabitants felt that way, 
but they did agree that Sun City had entered a new era.!65 Facing up 
to urban problems without the corporate paternalism of DEVCO 
would put Sun Citizens’ cherished autonomy to the test. 

At the same time that growth was making the town seem too citylike 
inside its borders, Phoenix steadily spread toward Sun City on the out- 
side. In 1960 the subdivision had gotten its start in the midst of cotton 
fields, miles away from the urban fringe of Phoenix. A dozen years later 
it was evident to one retiree that his community was “going to become 
another part of Phoenix. It isn’t a quaint little town anymore.” }6> Much 
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as the elderly might try to keep Phoenix at arm’s length, the city 
crowded in on the town, threatening it with such urban problems as 
pollution, noise, crime, and congestion. 

Ethnic diversity in surrounding communities was one result of the 
spread of Phoenix. While Sun City itself remained fairly homogeneous 
(only 0.2 percent of Hispanic descent, according to the 1980 census), 
relatively impoverished Mexican Americans dominated the nearby 
small towns of El Mirage (80.2 percent) and Surprise (71.7 percent). 
Growth also encouraged higher prices in the overall metropolitan area. 
During the 1950s Phoenix had ranked below the American metropol- 
itan average for cost of living; three decades later it had become a com- 
paratively expensive place to dwell. Retirees appreciated its highly re- 
garded health-care facilities and cultural life, but the cost of living, 
shortage of housing, and growing crime rate all worried the elderly.167 
Sun City could insulate residents from some central city problems, but 
it could not stem the tide of urban expansion. The retirees had to be- 
come reconciled to a somewhat more urban existence than they had 
expected to find. 

If Phoenix made its mark on Sun City, Sun City influenced Phoenix, 
too. As with other migrants to western areas, elderly newcomers jeop- 
ardized the very environment that had lured them. By creating pollu- 
tion, taxing the water supply, consuming open space, and accelerating 
sprawl, retirees and their exclusive towns added to the urban problems 
that confronted Phoenix. At the same time, however, the elderly also 
contributed in more constructive ways to the growth of the metropolis. 
They constituted a new and clean industry that attracted enormous 
amounts of capital, and some degree of stability, to Arizona, and they 
popularized a residential pattern on the landscape that, for at least part 
of the population, lent a semblance of order to an otherwise chaotic 
urban scene. 

Phoenix had only a slight reputation among the elderly before 1960, 
but with the rise of Sun City its appeal to the aged soared. By 1985 the 
number of retirees in the metropolitan area had climbed to more than 
230,000, or 11.6 percent of the total population, and would soon ap- 
proach 15 percent. These residents brought one type of maturity to the 
still young and restless city. They tended to move around less, own their 
homes more frequently, and contribute fresh capital to the economy. 
Retirees may have wished to remain somewhat aloof from the remain- 
der of the city, but they nonetheless represented, in the words of one 
business editor, “a big economic asset” for the urban area. They 
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brought with them large holdings of stocks and bonds, sizable savings 
accounts, and steady incomes, yet did not require in return much outlay 
on the part of state and local government. By spending their money 
locally, Sun Citizens created employment at the rate of one new job for 
every six retired residents. !68 

The example of Sun City perhaps encouraged as well the seasonal 
retirement industry in the Phoenix area, which offered its own benefits. 
By 1983 as many as 100,000 “snowbirds” spent each winter in mobile 
home parks, apartment complexes, or second homes in the vicinity, 
adding $200 million annually to the economy. These migrants, too, 
tended to have more money, better health, and a higher level of educa- 
tion than the average American retiree.16? 

These elderly communities on wheels resembled in fundamental 
ways such retirement new towns as Sun City. In fact, DEVCO’s sub- 
division had doubtless planted the notion that central Arizona offered 
a better way of life for American retirees. Sun City had not been the 
first on the scene, but its greater investment, extensive publicity, and 
marked success had encouraged a good deal of imitation. Several com- 
peting new towns for retirees appeared by the early 1970s, with such 
names as Dreamland Village and Golden Hills—Leisure World, and by 
1980 or so perhaps as many as one-third of all retirees in the Valley of 
the Sun resided in retirement communities.!7° At the same time, devel- 
opers laid out other “new towns” for all generations, giving them such 
names as Carefree and Village of Paradise Valley. Planned communities 
were increasingly recognized as an integral part of greater Phoenix.17! 

Planned communities never housed as much of the urban population 
as their developers projected; indeed, many never made it off the draw- 
ing board. But they became an important component of the cityscape 
in Phoenix and a common feature of people’s mental maps of the town. 
Many of these subdivisions followed the Sun City model: they con- 
sisted of large parcels of land located away from the city center along 
major roads or highways, and they offered an enriched built environ- 
ment to a relatively affluent market. Few became as self-sufficient as Sun 
City, partly because their residents more regularly commuted into the 
city. The location of most planned communities accelerated sprawl by 
affirming the centrifugal forces at work in the metropolitan area. As a 
result, some critics saw the many new towns as a problem for greater 
Phoenix.172 

But although some argued that planned communities heightened 
disorder in the landscape, others saw them as the foci for a new kind of 
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urban pattern that relied less on a traditional downtown as the city 
center. Some new towns in suburban areas provided alternatives to the 
central business district of the larger metropolis. Sun City, with its 
stores and hospital and services, became a hub for the northwestern 
suburbs of Phoenix.!73 The elderly may not have generally appreciated 
outsiders’ patronage of “their” stores, but it seems probable that others 
found in Sun City and its ilk a set of new centers for the larger metrop- 
olis. In the later 1970s and early 1980s, as Phoenix and Maricopa 
County adopted new comprehensive plans based on the idea of urban 
villages instead of the traditional concentric model of a city, they rec- 
ognized that places such as Sun City constituted ready-made nodes for 
the multi-centered pattern now envisioned.!”# 

The average residents living in and around Sun City probably saw 
the urban-village arrangement as somewhat less than perfect. Yet it 
seems likely that it made reasonable sense to them, if only because it 
corresponded roughly to their picture of Phoenix. They did not expect 
the desert metropolis to imitate eastern cities with their domineering 
downtowns, troubled inner cities, and high-density settlement. Rather, 
it was to be more suburban through and through. The success of Sun 
City contributed to the fulfillment of that western vision of the metrop- 
olis. 

The influence of Sun City was not confined to the West. Developers 
throughout the country, and especially in the Sunbelt, took it as a 
model, and observers of the elderly viewed its “solutions” to the prob- 
lems of aging as ones that “could be emulated elsewhere as the elderly 
population grows.” 175 The Webb company itself attested the trend with 
its plans for expansion. It noted that, although the fraction of all elderly 
Americans willing to move more than two hundred miles upon retire- 
ment had increased from about 3 percent to:about 9 percent between 
1960 and 1985, most elderly citizens still preferred to age in place. If 
retirees would not come to Sun City, DEVCO proposed to take Sun 
City to them by building retirement communities near big cities across 
the country. The Webb company thus joined other developers building 
age-segregated housing—no longer just for the elderly, but also for 
young, single adults and for young families.!7° The retirement com- 
munities proposed by DEVCO would imitate Sun City in some ways 
but differ in others. They would be situated closer to existing cities and 
services and would aim at slightly younger buyers (forty-five years 
would be the new minimum age). They would demonstrate greater 
sensitivity to the surrounding environment. And, most important, they 
would be smaller.!”” 
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Sun City had been created in an age when people had expected lim- 
itations on development to result from the lack of income of the elderly. 
Two decades later, it was doubts about the availability of natural re- 
sources and an adequate supply of inexpensive land that inhibited de- 
velopment. In the earlier day, there had seemed no need to limit the 
growth of Sun City; two decades later its suburban design had been 
threatened by its own rapid growth into a citylike setting as well as by 
the expansion of Phoenix, which seemed on the verge of engulfing the 
retirement town. Newer planned communities could no longer be so 
distant from the central city. Like Sun.City, they would have to find a 
way to flourish within the larger metropolitan setting. Striking a bal- 
ance between urban and suburban was no longer as easy as it had been 
in the early 1960s, but neither was it impossible. Not only had such 
new towns as Sun City demonstrated how to keep the city at arm’s 
length; the western metropolis itself had changed, coming to resemble 
more closely the planned communities on its outskirts. In the new ur- 
ban pattern, the magic land of Sun City was no longer extraordinary. 
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